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Dr. Adam POLITZER, Imperial-Royal Professor of Aural Therapeutics in 
the University of Vienna; Chief of the Imperial-Royal University Clinic 
for Diseases of the Ear in the General Hospital, Vienna. Translated into 
English from the third and revised German edition, by Oscar Dodd, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Diseases of the Eye and Ear, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Chicago. Edited by Sir William Dalby, F.R.C.S., M.B., 
Consulting Aural Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, London. Octavo, pp. 
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It is more than ten years since the former English translation of Pro¬ 
fessor Politzer’s text-book; and while that work comprised some of the 
improvements of the following German edition, its excellences have 
been far surpassed by the new presentation of the teachings of the Vienna 
master. He must always impress his students with the broad catho¬ 
licity of his views and his combination of unceasing aggressive advance 
with sane conservatism of judgment. So it is to be expected that this 
work, largely re-written, should be a safe and elaborate guide into every 
part of otology. 

The scheme of the work has been recast, with transposition of some 
chapters and sections into more systematic sequence; and the use of 
smaller type for the legs important sections gives considerable economy 
of space and renders less conspicuous the large additions made. The 
series of illustrations, previously rich and notable, has been increased by 
seventy-five, with substitution of new and better for not a few of those 
before acceptable. Many of these are from the author’s exquisite draw¬ 
ings for his Dissection of the Organ of Hearing; but we note with regret 
and some mortification that the reproductions in the English version are 
often decidedly inferior to the German. 

The admirable anatomical chapter with which the work opens has 
been amplified in relation to the tympanic attic and other points of 
growing practical importance, and the physiology is similarly dealt 
with. The chapter on the tests of hearing has been entirely changed, 
and a very full, judicial presentation of the value of the tuning-fork 
for testing sound-conduction by air and by bone brings the matter fully 
up to date. He upholds the usual trustworthiness of Weber’s and 
Rinne’s tests, and cites all of the useful modifications, such as Gelle’s 
“ pressions centrip&tes ” and Bing’s “ entotic ” method, including his 
own proof of the patulency of the Eustachian tube, when the tuning- 
fork sounding before the nose is more loudly heard on swallowing. Too 
much study can hardly be expended in this difficult field, where much 
remains to be elucidated, since thus only can proper classification of 
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cases be possible and the aggressive resort to surgical intervention 
become less empirical and more successful. 

The clinical chapters upon disease of the auricle, external canal, and 
drumhead show minor changes and additions; but in those upon the 
catarrhal inflammation of the tympanum, especially of the chronic 
adhesive type, he embodies his important later anatomical and patho¬ 
logical studies as to the ossicles and fenestra of the labyrinth, which 
deserve the widest recognition and consideration. With the parallel 
studies of Blake, Bryant and others, they throw the most valuable light 
upon the subject,'and point most clearly to the stapes and its connec¬ 
tions as forming the keystone of the conducting apparatus and its 
lesions. The value, as well as the limitations of the long-tried methods 
of inflations, injections by catheter, and pneumatic massage, are well set 
forth, undisturbed by the tirades of reformers who have been offering 
us panaceas which they imagine to be new; but he enters fully into the 
question of operative interference, in which he has been one of the 
pioneers, as well as a critical follower of others, and decides that, while 
some of the measures are fully exploded, others can be regarded as 
justifiable experiments. 

The suppurative diseases of the middle ear, with a threefold division into 
muco-jjurulent, acute purulent, and chronic, receive still fuller con¬ 
sideration than heretofore, with stress upon the “ attic suppurations” and 
cholesteatoma formations. These are illustrated by most instructive 
new pictures, as well as by the wealth of previously published sketches. 
The peculiarities of the aural involvement in the various infectious 
diseases are treated at length, at the same time that due emphasis is 
laid upon the responsibility and the need for more adequate attention 
on the part of the general practitioner. 

In the usual treatment syringing is given its deserved position of first 
importance; but the reviewer must earnestly protest against the tem¬ 
perature advised, 26-28° C. = 78-82° F. In no case should the fluid 
be below 100° F.—the probable temperature of an inflamed ear—while 
increase to 105° is generally pleasant. Above this we obtain the stim¬ 
ulating effect of the heat, securing a tonic application superior in the 
majority of cases to any of the medicinal additions which he cites. In 
the very obstinate chronic otorrhoeas showing much mucous admixture he 
warmly recommends adding a few drops of “ oil (not spirit) of turpen¬ 
tine.” - It is surprising to find, as in other European text-books, almost 
no reference to the peroxide of hydrogen as a cleansing agent; and the 
delicate cotton-carriers, much used here as a means of applying it and 
doing a hundred other valuable things, seem unknown. “ I have never 
observed bad results from the use of boric powder,” summarizes one 
side of the contention as to the dry treatment, while he shows the limits 
within which its use is to be commended. He is also in favor of the 
alcohol treatment, often adding boric or other medicaments, and still 
regards tr. ferri chlorid. as the most efficient cauterant to granulations. 

Operative methods of dealing with the suppurative disease and its 
disastrous effects are considered in detail, and the opening of the attic 
by the removal of the Rivinian margin is advised when the process is 
limited to the external attic, unless the accompanying caries of the 
ossicles is extensive. He warns against removing the ossicles, if but 
slightly carious, when the hearing is fair, as it often is in the Shrapnell- 
perforation cases, but advises their excision when they are demonstrably 
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diseased beyond functioning or probable healing. He reserves to the 
severer cases Stake’s method of combining the chiselling free of attic and 
antrum with extraction of the malleus and incus, doing the simpler oper¬ 
ation as a first step in the others. In dealing with the acute inflammations 
of the mastoid he thinks that Wilde’s incision may be occasionally useful, 
but only in the class of cases which generally do as well with the anti¬ 
phlogistic measures. Of these he prefers cold mediate irrigation with 
Leiter’s coil. In the cases resisting conservative methods, especially 
those occurring in influenza, he opens the bone as soon as any opera¬ 
tive intervention is demanded. In many of the acute cases he has 
found only the cells toward the mastoid tip involved; so he condemns 
needless opening of the antrum, and operates lower down. In the 
chronic cases penetration to the antrum is more generally demanded, and 
he selects the area close behind the “spina supra meatum,” and chisels 
carefully, layer by layer, until the pus-cavities have been opened and 
evacuated. A fruitless operation should not be carried deeper than 
18 mm.; the external opening should be free, so as to give good access 
and view; irrigation and minute cleansing should be performed, and 
drainage secured by tube and packing. Exposure of dura and sinus 
should be avoided by careful operation, although not apt to be serious 
complications, and the procedure should be modified in accordance with 
the needs and limitations of the case. 

The sections upon sinus thrombosis, brain-abscess, and other serious 
or fatal extensions of tympanic suppuration needed little change from 
their former completeness, but have been extended to comprise all that 
is latest and best as to the operative interventions in these matters. 
These procedures are minutely but concisely described, the chisel and 
mallet being preferred to the trephine; and the author speaks from con¬ 
siderable personal experience, as well as study, in giving the complica¬ 
tions and results. 

The section upon nasal disease is excellent but brief. Nasal work 
has been as often neglected by the aurist as overdone by the laryngolo¬ 
gist, and between these extremes Politzer keeps a good middle course, 
and much sound teaching can be found in and between his lines. 

The final chapter on the internal ear is well expanded to bring it 
fully to date, and with notes upon mutism, aids to hearing, and indices 
of literature and of the contents, round up what is the best expression 
in English of current otology. 

The translating has been well done, but is not free from blunders, such 
as “oblique (low) position of the cerebral fossa,” “ the feathered (spring) 
probe of Lucas,” the oval opening is on an axis (at right angles) with 
the curve of the catheter,” “axis (crus) of the stapes.” He retains 
such German words as ambos, sounding, and follows the original in 
giving the weight of the incus as 0.25 gm., instead of 0.025. 

B. A. R. 



